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THE SCHOOL SITUATION IN THE SOUTH. | 


The Southern Systems, With Little Money, Must Provide for 
Large Numbers of Scattered Children—Southern Cities 
Are on an Equal Footing With Cities Elsewhere. 


The Southern States still stand near the bottom of the list of 


| 
States in regard to education. Why is this? | 
It is not prejudice against the education of the people. For 


whatever feeling of this kind ever existed has long since dis- 


ILLITERACY 


appeared. One is apt to think of 
the large number of Negroes who 
pay comparatively little in taxes 
but require education for their 
children nevertheless. ‘That’ is 
truly a real difficulty, and it af- 
fects every phase of the business 
of education. But the South is 
not alone in having within its 
borders a large number of people 
who receive in education more 
than they pay in taxes. Every 
section and every State is afflicted 
in the same way. The strong 
must help the weak everywhere, 
That is the essence of the public- 
school idea. 

After all, in casting up the bal- 
ance sheet, the account is not so 
heavily against the Negro as it 
might seem. He does not usually 
accumulate wealth for himself, 
but his labor is one of the great- 
est assets of the South. He adds 
measurably to its taxable wealth 
even though he does not pay the 
taxes. The South does not be- 
grudge the money which goes for 
Negro schools, notwithstanding 
an occasional outburst, for it well 
knows that education—and still 
more education—is the only 
means by which the cloud of il- 
literacy and ignorance can be 
dispelled and the Negro popula- 
tion transformed from an educa- 
tional liability to an asset. 


Where the Trouble Lies. 


Serious as it undoubtedly is, the 
Negro problem in itself does not 


THE SCHOOL’S SEVEREST TEST. 


Americanization of Children of a Score of Races Is Task Set 
for Public Schools of Hawaii—Teachers Must Find Means 
of Communication—Conditions Ideal in Some Respects. 


America’s chief instrument for the production of an enlight- 


ened citizenry with common ideals, the public school, is put to 


its severest test In Hawaii. 


The difficulties which must be met 


there are even greater than those which arose in the Philippines 
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Post card distributed by the State Normal School, 
Cortland, N. Y. 


constitute the great disadvantage under which the South rests 


as compared with other sections. 
Seem to be: 


The principal difficulties 


(Continued on page 10.) 
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or in Porte Rieo. The nature of 
these difficulties and the ways of 
overcoming them are described in 
the report of the commission, 
which the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation sent ot Hawaii to investi- 
gate the educational conditions 
there. The partial report, which, 
has just been issued, was written 
by Dr. Frank F. Bunker, chair- 
man of the commission. The 
complete report will be published 
soon after July 1. 

The deliberate and persistent 
efforts, says the report, extending 
over the past half century to se- 
cure cheap laborers in sufficient 
numbers to care for the crops of 
sugar cane have resulted in a 
racial situation in the Hawaiian 
Islands probably to be found no- 
where else in the world, 

Prior to 1850 the population of 
the islands was relatively home- 
geneous. With the rapid develop- 
ment of the sugar industry, which 
set in strongly about the middle 
of the century, and in view of the 
steadily and rapidly decreasing 
native population, it became evi- 
dent that a supply of new and 
cheap labor must be found. 


Early Attempts to Assist Immi- 
gration. 
_ The first step was taken by the 
Royal Hawaiian Agricultural So- 
ciety, which, in 1852, employed a 
shipmaster to bring to the islands 
180 Chinese coolies on a five-year 
contract at $3 per month, in ad- 


dition to passage, housing, food, clothing, and medical attention, 
Within a few months 100 more were brought over on the same 
This was the beginning of Chinese immigration, which 
was encouraged for a time, only to be restricted at a later period 


terms, 
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and finally prohibited, but not until a 
population of some 21,000 had been 
brought to the Territory. 

In 1855 Kamehameha IV appointed a 
commissioner to study the question of 
the suitability as immigrants of Poly- 
nesian peoples. <As a result, in 1859, 
about 20 South Sea Islanders were 
brought in, likewise under’ contract. 
Others were imported in 1868S by the 
“Bureau of Immigration,” organized to 
superintend the introduction of im- 
migrants. These people proved most un- 


satisfactory, and the plan of bringing 
the Polynesians was dropped for more 
than 10 years. In 1877, the 
plan was resumed, and a sea captain was 
Zealand to secure 
immigrants. 1878 the 
years following nearly 2,000 Polynesians 
This was 


however, 


sent to Fiji and New 
During and six 
were brought into the country. 
a costly experiment, for neither as lJabor- 
ers nor did 
tion. 


citizens they give satisfac- 
Japanese Immigration. 

The next race sought was the Japanese, 
In 1868, 48 laborers, under a three-year 
eontract which called for $4 per month, 
and medical as- 
in from Japan, 


besides food, lodging, 


sistance, were brought 


In 1884, after a long correspondence 
with Japan, consent was obtained for 
bringing Japanese to these islands. Un- 


der this arrangement nearly 1,000 came 


over, but the emigration was stopped 
temporarily because of the fact~ that 
Many misunderstandings with the Jap- 
anese Goyernment arose. In 1886 an 


emigration convention was concluded and 
ratified with Japan, after which time and 
until the United 
immigration 

The Japanese 
tenants, to own land, to set up a business, 


to States 


annexation 


was large and constant. 


are ambitious to become 
to enter a profession, to rise above the 
eategory of unskilled labor, and as they 
individually achieve their ambition, they 
are participating more and more in the 
affairs of the islands, socially, education- 
Furthermore, they are 
few triflers and 


ally, politically. 
all at work; there 
idlers among them. 
proximately 38,000 male and 27,000 fe- 


are 
There are now ap- 
male adult Japanese in the islands, 


A Coleny frem the States. 


In 1870 a little colony of white immi- 
grants from the United States, 
brought in, settling on Lanai, The con- 
tract under which the members came obli- 
gated each person to take up at least 12 
acres of land for at least 12 months, the 
proprietor to supply the tenant with 
lodging, working animals, seed, and tools, 
The crop was to be equally divided be- 
tween landlord and tenant. Severe 


was 


droughts prevailed during the year of 
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the trial, and the experiment was aban- 


doned. 
Portuguese Immigration. 
About the same time arrangements 
vere made to secure Portugese from 
the Azores and Madeira. The pioneer 


company of 180 arrived in 1878, followed 


by 750 others a little later. In 1882 an 
understanding with Portugal was reached 
which resulted in some 7,000 Portugese 
being brought over from the same islands 
during the next six years. By 1899, 
through immigration activities, nearly 
13,000 Portugese had been imported, 


chiefly from Madeira and the Azores, 
The early comers began work on the 

plantations as at the monthly 

rate of $10 for males and $6 for women. 


laborers 


Later many succeeded in reaching better 
situations on the plantations as “ lunas,” 
teamsters, and mechanics. A few among 
the first of these immigrants were expert 
stonecuitters and builders, giving the first 
impulse in the Territory to the erection 
of substantial buildings out of the hewn 
Later still, many 

typographers, 


lava rock, became 


storekeepers, stenograph- 
ers, and sales people, and many came to 
accept positions of trust in banks and of- 


fices. Others gained high place on the 
bench, in the Territorial legislature, on 


boards, and as lawyers. Alto- 
the experiment of importing the 
Portuguese has been distinctly success- 


ful, 


county 


ceether, 


Immigrants From Northern Europe. 


The experiment was also tried of bring- 
1880, and similar 
attempts were made to procure laborers 


in Norwegians in 


ing 


from Germany. About 900 Germans 
came over, but they proved to be restless 
amd discontented. The experiment of 


bringing in peoples from northern Europe, 
the attempt 
factory class of laborers from the South 


as with to secure a Satis- 
Sea Island races, proved on the whole to 
be unsatisfactory. 

In a half century, the Hawaiian peo- 
ple expended more than $2,000,000 to in- 


crease the population of Hawaii. 


Ignerant of English Upon Entering Schools. 


When children of the islands enter 
school at 6 or 7 years of age, not more 
than 2 or 3 per cent ean speak the 


English language. The teachers, there- 
fore, from the very first, before they can 
begin where teachers in the States begin, 
must establish a working vocabulary to 
serve as a medium of communication be- 
tween teacher and child. In many in- 
stances it is weeks before the teacher can 
make herself understood. Furthermore, 
many of those who do come with some 
knowledge of English would better not 
have any at all, for it is the jargon of 
the plantations and the “ pidgin English ” 

















es 


of the streets, which must in the end be 
eliminated. 


No English-Speaking Children on the Play« 
ground. 


The teacher, too, is further handi.- 
capped in her efforts to teach the English 
vernacular by the fact that there are 


lish-speak- 
ing homes to mingle with the children of 
the rts and 
games, thereby serving as powerful allies 
in popularizing the En- 
rolled in the schools of the islands, publie 
and private, there about 2,400 
children with whom the English language 


virtually no children from Eng 


races in their sp 


various 
IEenglish tongue, 


are only 


is native; 1,500 of these are in private 
schools and 900 in public schools. Obvi- 
ously, 900 children scattered among 


36,000 ciuble 
fluence ; 
themselves will be ov« 
numbers their 

rupted by incorrect forms. 


appre in- 
r is that they 
rwhelmed by sheer 


langua cor 


exerase no 


will 
rather the di 
and 


own se 


Natural Endowment of Races Compared, 


The parents of the chi in a very 


from the 


large majority of cases, came 


humblest and most ignorant classes in 
their respective heme countries. The 
children enter school without that fund 
of general information ar knowledge 
and that alertness of mind which the 
children from American homes in the 
States have as a part of their initial 
mental equipment. Furthermere, the 
home life of the child living on a Ha- 


is bare and terribly im- 
l th that of the 
American home, even 

His 1 


Xpe! iences 


waiian plantation 
poverished, as wi 
child of the typica 


of the poorer classé 


compares 


ental images 


and his sense e are pitifully 


small. 
So endowment is con- 


far as natural 


cerned, however, it is asserted by 
that all children of 
groups are about on the sa level, and 
that iment than 
heredity is the differentiating factor, 


many 
whatever racial 
Lie 
rather 


social envirol 


The Foreign-Language Schools. 


Another handicap of serious character 
under which the public schools of the Ter- 
ritory are laboring, and with which there 
is nothing comparable in the States, is 
the system of schools 
which has grown to formidable propor- 
the Japanese, 
however 
there is a 


foreign-language 


tions, particularly among 
Among the 
isolated or remote, 
group of Japanese laborers and their fam- 
ilies, there is also alongside the public 
school near to it a school set 
apart for the Japanese children who at- 
tend the public school, One year ago 
there were 163 these schools in the 
Hawaiian Islands, manned by 449 teach- 


island settlements, 


wherever 


or very 


(Continued on page 14.) 
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THE HIGH SCHOOLS IN 1917-18. 


ns 


By H. R. Bonner. 


Schools. 


1. There are (1917-18) 13,951 public and 2,058 private high 


schools in the United States. In 1890 only 60.8 per cent of 
the secondary schools were public, but in 1918 the corresponding 
percentage was 87. Each sunrise since 1890 has witnessed the 
birth of a new public high school. 

2. Three-fourths of the public high schools do not enroll over 
100 students, one-half of the high schools do not enroll over 
HO students, and the middle half of the sthools enroll from 27 
to 100 students. 

8. Altogether, 632 public high schools enroll more than 500 
students each, and 278 register more than 1,000 students. The 
largest high school is the Polytechnic Evening High School 
(for boys) in San Francisco, with an enrollment of 8,440. 
The next largest is the Commercial High School (for boys) in 
Brooklyn, with an enrollment of 7,508. 

4. Classified according to the supporting taxing unit, 
11,790 public high schools, or 84.5 per cent of the total 
number, are rural. 

5. Of all the public high schools, 6,866, or 49.2 per cent, are 
fuliy accredited by the States for admission to college. 

Gj. There are 10,638 four-year publie high schools; this is 
76.2 per cent of the total number. In 1910 the corresponding 


percentage was only 62.9. 


The School Term. 


7. Of the four-year high schools, 24.6 per cent are in session 
more than 180 days (Group I); 64.5 per cent, from 161 to 180 


days (Group IT); 10 per cent, from 141 to 160 days (Group 
Tit): and the remaining 0.9 per cent, for 140 days or fewer 
(Group IV). 

s. Only 288 schools had a term of 140 days, or fewer, in 
is. OF these, GO are in Indiana, 50 in North Carolina, 49 in 


Pennsylvania, and 68 in Texas. 

%. In all, 2,179 schools run from 141 to 160 days. Of these 
9 are in Florida, 472 in Indiana, 147 in Missouri, 193 in North 
Carolina, 285 in Ohio, 300 in Pennsylvania, 174 in Texas and 
0 in Virginia. 


Instructors. 


iG. For-purely secondary school work, 81,034 instructors 
are employed. Only 34 per cent of the teachers are men. 


ll. The “teaching load” (students to a teacher) has de- 
creased from 25.5 in 1900 to 20.3 in 1918. In the different 


States this “teaching load” varies from 12 to 27. 
iv. The average number of teachers to a scheolis 5.8. In fully 
accredited schools the average is 9.7 and in four-year schools 7,4. 


Students. 


13. The reports show that 1,645,171 students are engaged 
in purely secondary work in publie high schools. In addi- 
tion, 90,448 pupils are enrolled in the elementary grades of 
junior high schools. These 1,735,619 students, if stationed 3 feet 
apart, would reach from Washington to Kansas City—983 miles, 
Public high-school enrollment has increased 710 per cent 
since 1890, although the population has increased only 68 
per cent. Private high schools enroll 158,745 students addi- 
tional. 

14. In publie high schools 57.2 per cent of the membership 
eensists of girls, 

15. The public high schools enroll 21,091 colored students, 
included in the foregoing figures. The number of colored stud- 
ents has increased only 256 per cent since 1890. 

16. The number of colored students has increased only about 
one-third as rapidly as the number of white students. 

17. Of 1,000 students who enter public high schools, 725 
reach the seeond year; 525 the third year; 449 the fourth 
year; and 418 graduate, Of this number, 176 continue their 
education—two-thirds of them, or 117, going to college, and 
one-third of them, or 59, entering trade schools, normal schools, 
business schools, ete. Of 1,000 students who enter private high 
Schools, 839 reach the second year, 680 the third year, 634 the 
fourth year (this number, however, is too high, since it con- 
tains a few students enrolled beyond the fourth year), and 467 
Zraduate. Of the number who graduate, 183 go to college and 
79 others to noncollegiate vocational schools. 





18. Only 5 per cent of the public high-school students are not 
enrolled in four-year schools, 

19. Of the students enrolled in four-year schools 47.5 per 
cent are in schools maintained for a longer period than 180 days. 
This fact foreshadows a longer hich-school term than 9 months. 

20. In 1890 only 0.82 per cent of the whole population was 
enrolled in public high schools. In 1918 the percentage 
had saovenned to 1.56. In California, the highest State, 2.70 
per cent of the population is in high school; while in Seuth 
Carolina, the lowest State, the percentage is only 0.58, 


Graduates. 

21. The total number of high-school graduates in 1918 was 
224.367, of whom 210,279 completed a four-year secondary 
course. 

22. We are now turning into our pepulation more than 
10 times as many graduates from publie high schools as we 
did in 1890. 

23. Combining the graduates from public and private high 
schools, 10.32 per cent of the population 18 years of age com- 
pletes a four-year high-school course every year. About one- 
tenth of the coming generation consists of high-school 
graduates, 

24. Private high schools send 39.2 per cent of their graduates 
to college, and the public high schools send only 28 per cent, 
The private schools send an additional 17 per cent of their 
graduates to institutions other than collegiate, while the public 
schools send an additional 14 per cent to such schools, 

25. Texas sends the highest percentage of high-school 
graduates to college (47.8 per cent), and Maine the smaliest 
percentage (17.7 per cent). The Southern States rank high 
in this respect and the New England States rank low, New 
Hampshire excepted. 

Property. 

26. In 1918 the average value of a public high-school building 
and grounds was over $45,000. The average value of the equip- 
ment of a high school was about $5,000. In 1896 the total 
average value of both was about $20,000. The average city 
high school building and grounds are valued at about 
$200,000, while the corresponding average for rural hich 
schools is only about $25,000. The building and grounds of 
the average fully accredited high school are worth about $75,000, 

27. The average public high-school library has 694 yolumes. 
Fully accredited high schools average 1,047 volumes; four-year 
high schools, 825 volumes; city (population 5,000 or over) high 
schools, 1,980 volumes; village (population 2,500 to 4,999) high 
schools, 1,000 volumes; and rural high schools only 524 volumes, 


High School Costs. 


28. The average total cost of maintaining the public high 
schools per student enrolled is $84.49 per year. The correspond- 
ing elementary school cost is only $31.65. The average cost 
per student in high school is 2.67 times the cost in the 
elementary schools, 

29. The average total cost per student per day for publie high- 
school maintenance is 47.95 cents, and for public elementary 
school maintenance only 19.94 cents. Thus high-school educa- 
tion costs 2.4 times as much per day as elementary school 
education. 

30. Fully aeeredited high schools cost less per student 
per year than schools of lower grade; city high schools less 
than rural high schools; and four-year schools less than 
schools with shorter courses. High-school cost, therefore, 
does not usually indicate efficiency in high-school instruction. 

31. The average salary of a high-school principal is $1,272. 
Principals in fully accredited high schools receive on the average 
$1,557 ; in four-year schools, $1,378; in city high schools, $2,481: 
and in rural high schools, $1,135. The average annual salary of 
a high-school teacher in 17 States is only $1,031. 

32. In 1918, $39,713,848 was spent for new high-school build- 
ings, grounds, and new equipment, or a cost per student of 
$22.58. For elementary school outlays in 1918, $79,369,096 was 
spent, or a cost per pupil of $4.15. We are spending, therefore, 
5.5 times as much per capita for permanent imprevement in our 
high schools as in our elementary schools, 
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THE EMERGENCY IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION. 

The Colleges and Universities Can Not 
Maintain Their Standards of 
Instruction. 

By Grorce F, Zoox, 





That there is a very serious emergency 
in higher education was the unanimous 
Opinion of the 
tion at the recent National Citizens’ Con- 
ference on Education. The emergency 
consists in the inability of colleges and 


section on higher educa- 


universities to maintain their standards 
of instruction at a time when they are 
being besieged with an unprecedented 
number of students. The Great War af- 
forded teachers in institutions of higher 
learning unusual 
play their usefulness in practical fields, 
and many of 
cumbed to the temptation to accept the 
remunerative positions which have been 
offered to them in the fields of industry 
and business. Their places have to be 
filled from our graduate schools with a 
scanty supply of recruits, which it is 
generally agreed are inferior in quality 
to those formerly trained. Indeed, it has 
become absolutely impossible to secure a 
sufficient number of trained 
teachers in many fields where the tre- 
nieadous influx of students is greatest. 
Results to be Expected, 

The results of this lamentable situa- 
tion have become apparent to the friends 
vf higher education. The production of 
goods requiring the services of techni- 
cally trained men will inevitably be cur- 
tailed seriously. 
suffer grievously for want of properly 
trained teachers. Students will go forth 
from our colleges and universities with 
very inadequate preparation to become 
leaders in solving the complex preblems 
of our modern social and economic life. 
The condition of higher education is of 
the utmost concern to every man, woman, 
and child in America, 


American Education Wasteful. 


opportunities to dis- 


them have naturally suc- 


properly 


Secondary schools will 


The section on higher education dis- 
cussed the remedies for this situation at 
some length. It was suggested a num- 
ber of times that the entire American ed- 
ucational system was wasteful; that or- 
dinarily it takes American students two 
years longer te complete the degree of 
training attained at the end of the sopho 
more year in college than it does Puro- 
pean students; and that a reorganization 
of the American educational system 
should be effected whereby the time spent 
in elementary and secondary work could 
be shortened considerably and the work 
of the first two years in college relegated 
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to the secondary scheols, where it prop- 
erly belongs. 
Concentration in Raising Funds. 

As such a reorganization of American 
education can not be contemplated in the 
immediate future, however, the members 
of the conference were unanimously of 
the opinion that the friends of higher 
education should concentrate on the cam- 
paign for increased funds. Larger facul- 
ties staffed with men and women of su- 
perior ability, and adequate buildings 
and equipment are the solution of the 
present crisis in higher education just as 
they are in other parts of our educational 
system; but none of these can now be 
had unless funds several times larger 
than those of former years are available 
to meet the double cost of living and the 
tremendous increase in students. 

The People’s Problem. 

The conference made clear the fact 
that the present emergency in colleges 
and universities is the people’s problem. 
Whether supported by private or public 
funds, all institutions of higher learning 
exist for the benefit of the people. If 
they are unable to do their work properly 
and effectively, the people and the public 
welfare are the chief sufferers. It is only 
fair, therefore, that they should have the 
facts placed before them in order that 
they may act speedily and intelligently. 

Resolutions Adopted. 

At the end of its sessions the section 
on higher education unanimously adopted 
the following resolutions, which were 
presented by a committee of which 
Charles S. Howe, president of Case 
School of Applied Science, was chairs 
man: 

Whereas the remarkable interest in 
higher education which has developed 
since the World War has brought to the 
universities, colleges, and technological 
schools an unprecedented number of 
young men and women, which increase in 
enrollment bids fair to continue in fu- 
ture years; and 

Whereas there has been an enormous 
increase in the cost of materials and 
supplies, including those necessary for 
buildings and instruction in institutions 
of higher learning; and 

Endowments are Inadequate. 

Whereas endowments and appropria- 
tions, which before the war were suf- 
ficient to maintain college and university 
work, have in the present emergency, not- 
withstanding the most rigid economies, 
proved to be utterly inadequate to meet 
this increased cost of maintenance and 
to take care of the large enrollment of 
students; and 

Whereas the increased cost of living 
has compelled many college and univer- 
sity teachers to resign their posts so that 
they may accept positions in business and 
industry where the remuneration is suf- 
ficient to enable them to support their 
families comfertably and to provide a 
satisfactory education for their chil- 
dren; and 








Whereas these conditions have left the 
institution ot with 
greatly reduced staffs of competent teath- 


hiohar lowrnine 
Hnighnel feUuPrning 


ers, which, even under prewar condi. 
tions, would have been inadequate to con- 
tinue instruction on that high plane 


1] 1 


which the colleges and universities have 
always endeavored to maintain; and 
Whereas the Nation rightfully expects 
the colleges and w iversities to continue 
supplying the country with well trained 
young men and women for service in the 
public schools, for technical positions in 
industry and business, for the learned 
professions, and for leadership in all 
fields of thought and action, and sinee, 
owing to the changed condition in social 
and industrial life caused by the World 
War, new and complex problems have 
arisen which demand a greatly increased 
proportion of trained men and women; 


Increased Funds Essential. 


Therefore, it is the sense of the Na- 
tional Citizens’ Conference on Education: 

1. That a national crisis exists in our 
educational system which demands the 
earnest thought and the careful consid- 
eration of every citizen of the country, 
and that the attention of the people of 
the United States should be called imme- 
diately and forcefully to this emergency, 
both in the public schools and in the in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 

2. That in order to meet this crisis in 
education, it has become absolutely essen- 
tial for colleges and universities to secure 
increased funds which will enable them 
to obtain the necessary equipment and 
supplies and to attract to and retain in 
their faculties an adequate number of 
men and women of superior ability and 
specialized education. 

3. That unless institutions of higher 
learning secure these increased endow- 
ments and appropriations they will in- 
evitably be staffed by teachers of inferior 
grade, classes will be larger than experi- 
ence has shown to be wise, and instrue- 
tion generally will be mediocre and in- 
efficient. 


Needs are Without Parallel. 


4, That the people of the United States 

will not be satisfied if earnest and well 
prepared students are denied the oppor- 
tunity to obtain a higher education under 
inspiring and efficient teachers and in in- 
stitutions thoroughly equipped to carry 
on their work. 
5. That since colleges and universities 
are the chief source for the supply of re- 
search workers both in pure and applied 
science, the welfare of the Nation de 
mands that in these institutions every op- 
portunity be given for original scientific 
investigation and for the generous en- 
couragement of research professors and 
the training of students ih the methods of 
research, 

6. That to attain these ends it is im- 
perative that public opinion throughout 
the Nation be aroused immediately to a 
thorough appreciation of the pressing and 
unparalleled needs of institutions of 
higher learning. 

Therefore, we, the members of this 
National Citizens’ Conference on Bduea- 
tion do hereby call upon the people of the 
United States to provide liberal support 
for their colleges and universities, both 
public and private, in order that these in- 
stitutions may adequately and effectively 
minister to the needs of the people and 
serve the public welfare. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 


By Frank F. Bunker. 


THE CITIES 








AUTOCRACY IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION PASSING. 


The day of the public school autocrat, 
however benevolent he may be, is nearly 
yun. There is a rising tide of public 


opinion insistently demanding that school 
administrators shall devise means where- 
by the rank and file of the teaching 


corps Shall have a voice in the discussion 
of schoo! policies. The creating of teach- 
ers’ councils, the organizing of teachers’ 
unions, the more radical demands in 
some quarters that the teaching body 
haye direct representation on the board 
of education, and that the question of 


the retention or dismissal of the super- 
intendent of schools shall be submitted 
at stated intervals to a vote of the teach- 
ing staff—whether we like it or not—in- 
dicate the fact that we are in the current 
of new impulsions. 

It is noteworthy that at the Washing- 
ton session of the National Citizens’ Con- 
ference on Education, the city school sec- 
tion, comprising city school superintend- 
ents, members of boards of education, 
and citizens, drawn together from all sec- 
tions of the United States, should have 
devoted three out of a series of resolu- 
tions, passed after searching debate, to 
this matter of democratizing school ad- 
ministration. These three resolutions fol- 
low: 


8. The attitude of the board of educa- 
tion and of its chief executive officers to- 
ward the teaching staff should be such 
that, while preserving inviolate their au- 
thority to make final decisions, it, never- 
theless, encourages to the utmost the ex- 
ercise of both the individual and collec- 
tive initiative of the teaching staff, for in 
no other way can systems of schools be 
prevented from becoming unduly auto- 
cratic and therefore static and ineffec- 
tive. In few cities are educational au- 
thorities drawing heavily enough upon 
the great reservoir of unused power 
stored up in the collective mind of the 
teaching body. Only through devising 
opportunity for a freer and a fuller ex- 
pression of opinion and of conviction on 
the part of its entire staff can this source 
of vitalizing and energizing power be 
tapped. 

4. While the importance of thus se- 
curing and utilizing the experience and 
wisdom of teachers in matters of school 
procedure is recognized, it must also be 
recognized that policies once decided 
upon by those in final authority should be 
loyally supported, for in no other way can 
that cooperative effort upon which suc- 
cess depends be secured. 

5. Furthermore, since persons can never 
do their best work when they are dis- 
Pirited, discouraged, and depressed, and 
Since good teaching, perhaps more than 
800d work in any other activity, is de- 





pendent upon a buoyant, hopeful, joyous 
mind, it is a prime essential that teachers 
and other school officials shall be paid a 
salary such that their minds will be rela- 
tively at ease concerning a livelihood and, 
also, that they will receive tangible re- 
wards for efforts made to attain a high 
degree of teaching skill. 

We believe, therefore, that teachers 
should receive more than an existence 
wage, more than a thrift wage, in fact, 
that their wage shall be a cultural wage, 
thereby attracting to the teaching profes- 
sion the most capable young men and 
women. 

We hold also that all differences in 
teacher salary schedules of given systems 
not based on such factors as training, suc- 
cessful experience, growth while in sérv- 
ice, and individual worth should be elim- 
inated. 





THE GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
CREATING A TEACHING 
PROFESSION. 


Lowering the standards of qualifica- 
tions offers no proper method of meeting 
the present teacher shortage. On the 
contrary, because public attention is 
focused more sharply on this problem 
now than ever before, this is the golden 
opportunity for making the profession, in 
the opportunities which it can offer, what 
it ought to be; and instead of letting 
down the bars much thought should be 
given to means for making the teaching 
profession permanently attractive to per- 
sons of marked ability. In the discussion 
of teacher training standards by the city 
school section of the national citizens’ 
conference on education, recently called 
by the Commissioner of Education, this 
note was struck and held. 

The three gentlemen who were active 
in leading the discussion, J. Asbury Pit- 
man, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. ; 
Carroll G. Pearse, State Normal School, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; and Wm, C. Bagley, 
Columbia University, were requested to 
formulate a resolution covering the mat- 
ter. The statement which follows was 
framed in response, and it was adopted 
by the city school section with almost 
complete unanimity. 

Regarding teacher training: The 
teacher is the school. Buildings and 
equipment are dead and useless things 
unless they are vitalized and made effec- 
tive by an inspiring and efficient teacher, 
The character of the American schools 
may be judged to-day, and will be deter- 
mined in the future, by the character and 
training of the teachers. What are the 
facts? There are more than 600,000 
teachers. Of these, one-half have had 


no special professional training for their 
work; one-third are not even high-school 





graduates ; 25,000 have not had any edu- 
cation beyond the eighth grade; 1,000- 
000 American children are taught by 
teachers who themselves have had no 
preparation beyond the elementary 
schools. In a majority of the school- 
rooms the typical American teacher is 
immature, transient, untrained, 

1, The interests of the Netion and the 
welfare of its children require the crea- 
tion of a body of thoroughly prepared 
professional teachers sufficient in num- 
bers so that every American schoolroom 
shall have in it a competent teacher, 
Such an adequate supply of permanent, 
professional teachers can never be had 
until the rewards of teaching are made 
such that teachers may live in comfort, 
removed from financial harassment, and 
may command in the community the 
social and civie status accorded members 
of other recognized professions, 

2. For this supply of professionally pre- 
pared teachers for the public schools, the 
Nation must, and should, depend upon 
the normal schools (they should be 
named and at once made, in fact, teach- 
ers’ colleges) to attract a sufficient num- 
ber of young men and women of the best 
quality to prepare for duty in all grades 
of the Nation’s public schools. The 
courses of instruction in these colleges 
must be made as extended and as 
thorough as are courses given in stand- 
ard colleges and universities. They must 
also be made the equal to college and 
university courses in content and value, 
though not identical in subject matter 
and method. Furthermore, the grad- 
uates of such schools having had such 
training must be accorded full recogni- 
tion for the bachelor’s degree. 

3. The appropriation for teacher-pre- 
paring schools must be largely increased: 

(a) That the State may have enough 
such schools to supply its needs for ade- 
quately prepared teachers. 

(b) That teachers’ colleges may pay 
for their instructors’ salaries as ample 
as those paid to teachers in any line of 
teaching anywhere; salaries which will 
permit the teachers’ colleges to keep and 
bring in, if necessary from other insti- 
tutions, the best prepared, the ablest, the 
most influential, teachers in their various 
lines of work. 

(c) That the teachers’ colleges may 
provide grounds attractive and ample, 
for their various buildings for park 
space, for experimental plots and for ex- 
ercising and athletic fields; buildings 
adequate for assemblage and for aca- 
demic uses, and with libraries and lab- 
oratories and shops of the best ; adequate 
training schools and practice teaching 
facilities; and with residence conditions 
for the students such as to make the 
social life of the school both wholesome 
and attractive and such as to contribute 
an important element to the teacher's 
equipment. 

(d) That teachers colleges may offer 
such inducements in the way of scholar- 
ships and fellowships as are now com- 
monly offered by colleges and universi- 
ties to especially promising students to 
bring them to the institutions, and to en- 
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able or induce them to remain and com- 
plete their courses. 

(ce) That, if it shall be found tempor- 
arily necessary or permanently advis- 
able, such financial assistance be ren- 
dered to students preparing to teach, that 
sufficient numbers of young men and 
women of the quality desired may be at 
all times found in the teachers’ colleges 
preparing themselves for service in the 
Nation’s public schools. It may be that 
the problem of an adequate supply of 
trained teachers will not be solved until 
students for the normal colleges are se- 
lected on the basis of merit and probable 
future success, and are assured of an 
adequate compensation, not only in the 
practice of the profession, but during the 
period of their preparation. In such 
case the allowance paid to students dur- 
ing attendance at normal colleges might 
be made as a loan from the State to be 
charged off in a certain proportion for 
each year of service in the schools of the 
State after graduation. 

To secure sufficient revenues for carry- 
ing out such a program for the prepara- 
tion of teachers, requiring an expendi- 
ture two or three times as great as at 
present, it will be necessary that the 
Federal Government come to the aid of 
the State in the support of these schools, 


BUSINESS MEN SHOW 


INTEREST. 
Chamber of Commerce of Cincinnati 
Urges Retention of School 
Gardening. 

If public education is to be kept in a 
healthful state, it must have the benefit 
of the interested and active attention of 
organized bodies of the laymen of the 
School administrators are 
more and 


community, 
recognizing that fact more. 
The progressive administrator of the 
modern school is ever on the alert to keep 
his community fully informed about the 
work of the public school, about its aims 
and purposes, and about its needs, for he 
very well knows that advance in educa- 
tional practice can net be gained except 
it be grounded in public confidence. 
Furthermore, there is no method so ef- 
fective in stimulating public interest and 
in arousing public confidence as the 
searching discussion which takes place 
in open forum. When in a community, 
therefore, organized bodies of citizens are 
making well-considered investigations of 
school policies and practices it is reason- 
ably certain that public education in that 
community is, or soon will be, in a whole- 
some condition. 

The recent action taken by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
significant. It appears that the board of 
education of that city, on grounds of 


economy, abolished certain courses in 


agriculture, gardeniny, and poultry rais- 
ing which had been carried on in the 
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schools for some time. Considerable 
discussion arose as to the wisdom of this 
action. The committee on education of 
the chamber of commerce made an in- 
vestigation of the matter and, with the 
approval of the board of directors of the 
organization, recommended that the 
board of education reconsider its action. 
The summing up of the investigation of 
the subject, made by citizen members of 
the chamber of commerce, is of more than 
local interest. This follows: 

As far as we have been advised, the 
action of the board of education was 
prompted primarily by a desire to reduce 
expenses, SO as to allow more money for 
other purposes, particularly the increas- 
ing of the pay for teachers. The cham- 
ber of commerce committee on education 
heartily indorses every effort of the board 
to raise substantially the pay of teachers 
to a Standard sufficient to meet the in- 
creased cost of living, and if the cur- 
tailment of these courses would accom- 
plish this, our recommendation might be 
withheld. As a matter of fact, however, 
the abolishment of these courses produces 
such a very small decrease in expense, 
that it is scarcely a drop in the bucket, 
amounting, as we are advised, only to a 
few dollars a year for each teacher. 

On the other hand, we are deeply im- 
pressed with the educational and prac- 
tical value of these courses, which opin- 
ion is shared by the leading educational 
authorities in this country. The publie- 
school system in the cities of New York, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Washington, Atlanta, 
Minneapolis, Seattle, and Los Angeles in- 
clude this line of training. The Chamber 
of Commerce of Chicago has been par- 
ticularly active in pushing the city gar- 
dening movement as a matter of national 
policy to meet the tendency of reduced 
acreage for production of food products. 

In the opinion of the board of directors 
of the chamber of commerce and its com- 
mittee on education, school gardening not 
only makes for physical ‘health and 
strength, but teaches those habits of in- 
dustry and patience which will result 
from being brought in personal contact 
with the phenomena and forces of nature. 
Furthermore, instruction in these 
branches affords the opportunity of 
teaching the industry of farming either 
as 2 livelihood or as a pastime. Our pub- 
li¢ statesmen and economists attribute 
no small part of the difficulties of our 
present national life to the increasing 
tendency of those in the country to move 
into the city. These courses in the public 
schools, where many of the children in 
attendance come from the most thickly 
populated parts of our city, afford the op- 
portunity at least of giving them an in- 
sight into the possibilities of the most es- 
sentiul branch of our industrial life, and 
it instills in their minds at an early age 
the value of owning a home and a small 
lot adjoining from which they can pro- 
duce, in an intelligent way, food for 
themselves and family. 

It is respectfully submitted that these 
reasons, and others which we might men- 
tion, unqualifiedly support the educa- 
tional and practical value of these courses 
and more than offset the temporary ad- 
vantage of a few thousand dollars saved 
by their abolishment, 
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The Cincinnati Chamber of Comieree, 
through its board of directors, therefore 
requests the board of education of the 
school district of Cincinnati to give care. 
ful consideration to statements herein 
presented, together with arguments from 
various individual and civic organiza. 
tions, and reconsider its action abolishing 
courses in gardening, poultry raising, and 
agriculture. 





ASSISTANCE WHEN ASSIST. 
ANCE COUNTS. 


Good Work of Visiting Teachers in q 
Score of Cities. 


The valuable work of the visiting 
teacher is described in a folder issued by 
the Public Education Association of the 
city of New York. The association for 
the past 12 years has maintained a visit- 
ing-teacher staff of its own “to demon. 
strate the needs of this service and to 
help principals who would be otherwise 
deprived of such assistance. Even after 
the New York school authorities intro. 
duced it as a regular part of the system 
in 1913, it has continued its staff, in order 
to supplement their efforts.” 

There are, according to this publication, 
Dut eight visiting teachers under the de- 
partment of education in the city of New 
York. The value of their services to the 
children and to the community has been 
fully demonstrated. Hon F. C. Hoyt, pre- 
siding justice of the children’s court of 
New York City, has recently expressed his 
approval of the work of the visiting 
teachers thus: 

Prevention is Best Treatment. 

“T have been in close touch with their 
work for several years and know that 
many children would find their way an- 
nually into the children’s court if they 
were not assisted by a visiting teacher at 
the critical moment in their lives when 
the sinister influences of their environ- 
ment begin to destroy what the schools are 
endeavoring to build up. 

“The most effective treatment of de 
linquency and crime is their prevention, 
It saves human misery and taxpayers’ 
dollars. 

A Measure of Economy. 

“T believe that if the full significance of 
the visiting teacher’s work as a factor in 
preventing social wreckage and in the 
building of good citizenship, particularly 
in the adolescent period of our school chil 
dren’s lives, were understood, the board 
of education would visiting 
teacher for every school in the city asa 


provide a 


measure of economy.” 

There are now over « score of cities, ia 
a dozen or more States, which employ 
visiting teachers as a regular part of the 
professional staff of the schools. 
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A REAL CRISIS FACES HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 


The Shortage in Teachers May Be 
Calamitous in Extent. 


At least 15,000 teaching positions in 
public high schools will be without prop- 
erly qualified teachers next September, if 
the estimates of A. O. Neal, of the United 
States Bureau of Education, prove to be 
eorrect. The Bureau of Education re- 
eently conducted an extensive inquiry 
among the high schools of the country, 
and more than 7,000 high schools have 
stated their needs. 


ers, and they will require 17,275 new 
teachers in the fall to provide for the 
normal increase in enrollment and to 
take the places of those who are leaving 
the schools for other work. Mr. Neal, 
who compiled the returns, considers that 
this proportion fairly represents the gen- 
eral condition in high schools throughout 
the country and he estimates that a total 
of 25,978 places inust be filled before the 
next school term begins. 

The visible supply of qualified candi- 
dates does not even approach that num- 
ber. Simultaneously with the inquiry 
made of high schools, all the colleges and 
universities of the United States were re- 
quested to report the number of persons 
who would graduate this year and also 
the number of those graduates who ex- 


pect to teach in the high schools. Re- 
plies from 323 institutions show that 


their graduates will number 10,680 men 
and 9.327 women, and that 1,630 men 
and 4,742 women will take up the work 
of high-school teaching. On this basis it 
is estimated that only 10,620 members of 
this year’s graduating classes of all the 
higher institutions will accept positions in 
the high schools. The difference, 15,358 
places, must be filled in ways that are not 
now apparent, or that number of classes 
will be without proper instruction. 

It may be possible to induce other grad- 
uates to enter the work and some former 
teachers who have withdrawn may re- 
turn: but this will mean that higher pay 
and improved conditions otherwise must 
be offered. The only alternative is to 
employ persons below the standard pre- 
scribed by experience and general prac- 
tice. 

How serious the situation is may be 
judged by the fact that the threatened 
shortage is twice as great as the number 
of teachers in all of New England, and 
greater than the number of such teach- 
ers in New York and Pennsylvania com- 
bined. 

Mr. Neal advises school boards every- 
where to lose no time in strengthening 
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their forces in anticipation of the ex- 
pected difficulties. Salaries must be 
raised and improved conditions must be 
created in order to hold as many as pos- 
sible of the teachers now in the service 
and to attract desirable recruits. All 
this must be done, not for the benefit of 
the teachers, who are evidently able now 
to care for themselves very well, indeed, 
but for the sake of the children who are 
the sufferers when good teachers leave 
the service. 





HIGHWAY TRANSPORT 
ENGINEERING AS A 
COLLEGE SUBJECT. 





Motor Trucks Hauled a Billion Tons 
Last Year and Created New 
Educational Problems. 


If all the graduates of all the civil 
engineering schools of the United States 
should enter the field of highway and 
highway transport engineering, the need 
of trained men would scarcely be met. 
Motor trucks hauled in 1919 a billion tons 
of freight and the railroads hauled two 
and a half billion, The enormous growth 
of motor transportation has created prob- 
lems beyond our scientific knowledge, and 
the universities must assume the burden 
of research which the new conditions de- 
mand. 

These were among the views expressed 
at the conference on Highway and High- 
way Transportation Engineering held in 
Washington on May 14 and 15 at the 
call of the United States Commissioner 
of Education. Seventy delegates were 
present, representing the automotive and 
tire industries, transportation organiza- 
tions, the State highway departments, 
the Bureau of Public Roads, the War 
Department, and colleges of engineering, 
The officers of the conference were: 
Chairman, P. P. Claxton, Commissioner 
of Education; educational secretary, F, 
L. Bishop, dean of the school of engi- 
neering, University of Pittsburgh; ex- 
ecutive secretary, Walton C, John, United 
States Bureau of Education. 

The papers and the discussions were on 
an unusually high plane. The sentiment 
of the conference was finally expressed in 
four series of carefully considered reso- 
lutions which ineluded the following 
points: 

1. Approximately $800,000,000 is avail- 
able for highway construction, and an an- 
nual supply of 900 college-trained engi- 
neers is required. Probably not more 
than 1,100 will graduate three years from 
now, and only about 300 of them may be 
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expected to take up this branch of the 
profession. 

2. Colleges are urged to direct the at- 
tention of students to the need of engi-. 
neers in order to increase the supply. 

3. Federal and State commissions are 
advised to increase salaries in order to 
maintain their respective organizations. 

*4. Cooperation between the colleges 
and the highway organizations is recom- 
mended by which (@) students may pro- 
cure work on the highways during their 
vacations; (b) better facilities may be 
provided in the colleges for further study 
by highway engineers, either in residence 
or by extension methods; (¢) a central 
body may be organized to inform the col- 
lege officers of openings in highway work 
for engineering graduates; and (d) short 
courses may be offered by the colleges for 
county road officials. 

5. The course of instruction for the 
highway engineers should embrace Eng- 
lish, economics, science and business rela- - 
tions, in addition to thorough and severe 
training in the technique of engineering. 

6. Full provision should be made in the 
higher institutions for research, 

7. Highway transportation requires 
every year (a) 4,000 truck fleet managers, 
business administrators, and transport 
engineers; (0) 1,000 automotive engi- 
neers; (c) 250,000 shop foremen, me- 
chanics, inspectors, and truck operators, 

8. Universities and colleges generally, 
should offer courses in highway trans- 
port, and at least 10 universities should 
offer short period advanced courses in 
highway transport and four-year courses 
in highway transport engineering. 

9. The principles of highways and high- 
way transport, as well as the rules of the 
road, should be taught in elementary and 
high schools, 

» 10. Vocational guidance should be given 

in all public schools and the attention 
of capable pupils should be especially di- 
rected to highway work. 

11. The research work of colleges and 
universities should be directed by a cen- 
tral authority with power to call upon 
other agencies and organizations for as- 
sistance. 

12. The National Government should 
appropriate funds for research in high- 
way engineering and highway transporta- 
tion, and each State should set aside for 
research a portion of the funds appro- 
priated for highways, 

13. A permanent committee should be 
appointed by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to consider this problem. That com- 
mittee should represent the Bureau of 
Education, the Bureau of Public Roads, 
the War Department, the State highway 
departments, the automotive industries, 
the tire and rubber industries, and the 
higher educational institutions. 
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TERMS. 





AN IMPORTANT OMISSION. 

Inquiries have reached the Bureau of 
Education as to its responsibility for the 
figures presented in the monograph by 
Col. Leonard P. Ayres entitled “An In- 
dex Number for State School Systems,” 
recently published by the Russell Sage 
Foundation, and as to the correctness 
of those figures. 

The work is Col. Ayres’s own. The 
emphasis which he upon the 
source of his information did not imply, 
and was not intended to imply, any 
partnership in the preparation of his 
book. 

The published reports of the Commis- 
sioner of Education furnished the data 
upon which he based his calculations for 
the years before 1918. He was permitted 
to use the tables in manuscript form that 
have recently been printed in Education 
Bulletin 1920. No. 11, “Statistics of State 
School Systems, 1917-18,” but he did not 
see the text which accompanied those 
tables in the bulletin, and his monograph 


placed 


was completed before the bulletin ap- 
peared. 

It is possible that in that fact may be 
found the explanation for an omission 
which has an important bearing on the 
table in which the State school systems 
are ranked according to their effective- 
ness in 1918 as indicated by a combina- 
tion of statistical ratios. 

The omission consists in the failure to 
state that the figures of “ school popula- 
tion” for the year 1918, on which three 
of the ten ‘“‘index items” are based, are 
estimates. On the contrary, Col. Ayres 
says that “ fortunately the data used are 
of a high degree of accuracy,’ and that 
“every endeavor has been made to in- 
sure the accuracy of the figures pre- 
sented.” He states that “The children 
of school age are those more than five 
and less than 18 years old and these 
humbers are supplied by the United 
States Census.” 

The estimates were made in the Census 
Office at the request of the Bureau of 
Education. They are included in the 
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18, but the word “ estimated” appears in 
connection with them. In making those 
estimates no consideration was given to 
anything that has happened since 1910. | 
In each case eight-tenths of the in- 
erease between 1900 and 1910 was added 
to the population of 1910 and the sum 
constituted the estimate of the population 
in 1918. It was assumed that the in- 
crease from 1910 to 1918 would be uni- 
formly in the same arithmetical ratio as 
between 1900 and 1910. That is «a com- 
mon method in such cases, and its use 
here is evident to one who is familiar 
with all the facts, 

The limitation of that method when 
applied! to rapidly growing States is ap- 
parent. According to it, if a place had 
100 inhabitants in 1900 and 1,000 in 1910, 
it ought to have 1,720 in 1918. In other 
words, the increase was 900 per cent in 
10 years, but would be only 72 per cent 
in the following 8 years. It is in- 
evitable that these estimates are much 
too low for many of the States, and too 
high for others, although it is probable 
that they are approximately correct for 
the majority and not far wrong in the 
aggregate. 

Where the figures of population are 
too low, the ratios based upon them are 
too high, as a matter of course, Of the 
States at the head of the list, it is cer- 
tain that the school population of Mon- 
tana, Arizona, District of Columbia, and 
California is greater than the Census 
Office estimates which were published by | 
this bureau and used by Col. Ayres. The 
reported total school enrollment in all 
those States is greater than the estimates 
of school population, the ratios being 
122.8 per cent, 107.8 per cent, 107.8 per 
cent, and 106 per cent, respectively. In 
Montana and Arizona the enrollment in 
public schools alone is greater than the 
estimated school population. 

There can not be more children in the 
schools than there are children in the 
State. “ Enrollment” is frequently too 
great because of duplication, although 
every effort is made to exclude the dupli- 
In these particular cases there is 
nothing to indicate that the enrollment is 
abnormally high. On the contrary the 
figures for average attendance, except 
possibly in Arizona, show that the en- 
rollment is as nearly correct as usual, 
but that the “school population ” is too 
low. 

Further proof of the incorrectness of 
the Census Office estimates in some 
States is adduced in the District of Co- 
lumbia, the report of whose actual popu- 
lation in 1920 has been published. That 
population is 487,571. Calculated upon 
the ratio developed in 1910 the number of 


cates. 


statistical tables of the bureau for 1917- 
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children between 5 and 18 is about 88,- 
389. There has been little increase since | 
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1918, as the school records show; the 
number of children two years ago wag 
nearly as great as the -number now, 
There were not fewer than 85,000 chil- 
dren between 5 and 18S in the District of 
Columbia at the time that the Censug 
Office estimated the number to be 74,524, 
Col. Ayres used the smaller number in 
his caleulations, and naturally the ratios 
basal upon it are excessively high. 

Montana’s rank in 7 of the 10 index 
items, omitting the 3 which are based on 
school population, is said to be No. 33, 
No. 23, No. 40, No. 1, No. 6, No. 1, and 
No. 15, required the 
great preponderance in the populatien 
items to overcome the low standing in 
others. With correct data that State 
would be several degrees removed from 
the top of the list. 
to go further in the examination of the 
figures. 

If Col. Ayres had waited and made hig 
ealculation after the publication of the 


respectively. it 


It seems unnecessary 


figures of the census of 1920 the results 
would no doubt have been different. The 
estimates which he used are not accurate 
enough for precise comparisons, and 
they vitiate his entire work in its appli- 
cation to individual States. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE REPRESENTA. 
TIVES WILL CONFER. 


At the call of the Commissioner of 
Education, a national conference of rep- 
resentatives from junior colleges will be 
held at St. Louis, Mo., on June 30 and 
July 1. The chairman will be ~ resident 
James M. Wood, of Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo., and the executive secre- 
tary Dr. George F. Zook, of the United 
States Bureau of Education. Dr. >. P, 
Claxton, United States Commissioner of 
Education, will deliver an address on 
“A better organization of higher eduea- 
tion in the United States.” 





We must not forget that as free- 
dom extends and scientific knowl- 
edge and inventive skill add to the 
power of men and women to do 
evil as well as to do good, the 
necessity of training children te 
good moral habits and of forming 
in the minds and hearts of youth 
sound principles of self-guidance 
to righteous conduct becomes 
much more important than in the 
days of greater outside restraint 
and of less power to do either 
good or evil. Our moral life must 
be strengthened, broadened, and 
enlarged to keep pace with the 
broadening and extending of our 
material and social life.—Pp. P. 
Claxton, 
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THE MEETING AT SALT 
LAKE CITY. 


Especial Prominence Given in the Pro- 
gram to the Salary Situation 
and the Like. 


The annual meeting of the National 
Education Association will be held at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, July 4-19, inclu- 
sive. A feature of the program will be 
the National Congress of School Boards, 


Classroom Teachers, and Superintendents 


on Thursday, July 8, forenoon, afternoon, 
The following topics will 
“ The 
school board’s place in the educational 
system"; “ What should be done to keep 


andl evening. 


be discussed at the Congress: 


high class superintendents in the 
schools"; and “The part the teacher 
should play in the administration of the 
In the afternoon the fol- 


lowing sabjects will be considered : “ The 


school system,” 


survival of professional spirit despite 
economic pressure and social unrest”; 
“Education for the new era”; “Ade- 


": and * Ideals 


quaie salaries for teachers 
amd standards of the American home. 
On Thursday evening the theme will be: 
“ Financing our public schools.” 

The National Council of Kducation will 
Monday, July 5, forenoon, 
ufternoon, and evening, to consider the 


convene on 


final report of the committee on military 
instruction in educational institutions as 
a system of training for the Army and 
Navy, and the report of the committee on 
salaries, pensions, and tenure—the salary 
situation with remedies. A number of 
interesting meetings will be held by the 
council: Conference on thrift education, 
with actual results; conference on exten- 
sion systems of improving teachers in 
service; conference on teacher progress 
by collective organization ; conference on 
school consolidation as a solution of rural 
conditions; conference on the changes 
needed in the elementary school course; 
conference on the conditions that pro- 
standards 
have produced in diminishing the teacher 


gress in legislation and in 
Supply, ete, 

The National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation has prepared an elaborate pro- 
gram of addresses and reports for 
Wednesday, July 7, forenoon, on which 
ocension the following topics will be dis- 
cussed: “A plan of organization for voca- 
tional guidance in the public schools” 
and “ Voeational guidance’ in 
schoolroom.” 

There will be a conference on geogra- 
phy under the auspices of the National 
Geographic: Society on Monday after- 
noon, July 5, the general topic being 
“Teaching geography in the grades as a 
basis for citizenship.” 


every 
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The kindergarten section will unite 
with the elementary section for a ses- 
sion on July 6, and will fellow this with 
u Separate session on July 7. In both 
programs the kindergarten will be shown 
to be an essential factor in the enriched 
elementary school that is needed for the 
making of a better America. 

The department of secondary educa- 
tion, which meets on Tuesday forenoon, 
July 6, and Wednesday forenoon, July 7, 
will present the following themes for 
discussion: “Is the teaching of English 


in our high schools functioning effec- 
tively? “ Parent-teacher associations 


as a factor in high-school education”; 
“The six-year unified high school versus 
the senior and junior high schools"; ete, 
Industrial education will be discussed on 
Wednesday afternoon, July 7, the topics 
being “Are 
we getting proper returns from industrial 


“The opportunity schools ;” 


education in our publie schools?" and 
©“ Transition of the pupil from the school 
to industry.” 

Other departments and 
have prepared adequate programs of 
vital interest to educators, 

State headquarters will be located at 
the Hotel Utah and the registration head- 
quarters in the large building south of 
the Tabernacle Block. 

It has been definitely decided to hold 
the next meeting of the department of 
superintendence at Atlantic City, N. J., 
in March. The program will be so ar- 
runged that the department will close 
the day before the inaugural ceremonies 


conferences 


in Washington. 





In a recent publication of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Dr. Edgar W. 
Knight, professor of rural education at 
the university, deplores the lack of edu- 
cational facilities for the proper training 
of the country children in the State. He 
emphasizes the fact that 80 per cent of 
the population is rural and says that the 
condition of rural schools is admittedly 


“the most insistent and immediately 
urgent task before North Carolina to- 
day.” 





PHARMACY ATTRACTS WOMEN. 


Women pharmacists are making good 
in New York. Fifty per cent of the hos- 
pitals of that city employ women in their 
pharmaceutical laboratories, according to 
the New York Times. There has been no 
particular influx of women into the drug 
stores, however. The advantages of 
pharmacy as a vocation will undoubtedly 
lead more college girls to study it in the 
future. 


' 
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BALLOTS ON SMITH-TOWNER 


BILL. 


Sentiment of Higher Institutions to be 
Tested on Department of 
Education. 





The American Council on Kdueation 
recently sent a ballot te each one of fts 
members to ascertain his attitude toward 
the Smith-Towner bill and other pro- 
Federal educational measures, 
The ballot was accompanied by a pam- 
phiet forth the history of the 
movement for a Federal department of 
education, with the arguments for and 
against such a department, The council 


posed 


setting 


Says: 

“At the time the United States entered 
the war the educational activities of the 
(jovernment were carried on in more 
than 30 separate departments, boards, 
commissions, and bureaus, Large funds 
were involved in the aggregate under- 
taking. Yet there was no relation be- 
tween the several agencies. There re- 
sulted competition, duplication of effort, 
diffusion ef power, confusion of the pub- 
lie mind. 

“The war emphasized anew the na- 
tional bearing of education. Education 
Was seen to have a very intimate relation 
The three great 
problems of the war: (1) The raising 
and training of an Army, (2) the equip- 
ping of the Army, and (3) the develop- 
ment of the public morale, were seem to 
be largely educational preblems. Par- 
ticularly the first and the third could not 
be solved without the help of schoo!s and 
universities. It was soon apparent that 
what was needed was a strong Federal 
agency for education capable of studying 
the field as a whole, of formulating a 
national educational program, and of ap- 
portioning to the several instrumentali- 
State, and = local—those 
parts of the work which each was best 
titted to perform,” 


to national strength. 


PROGRESS IN EXTENSION WORK 
FOR NEGROES. 


Negro extension work is making favor- 
able progress in 15 Southern States, Con- 
ferences of white and Negro extension 
workers were recently held at Hiump- 
ton Institute, Tuskegee LTnstitute, and 
Prairie View Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege. These meetings were presided over 
by J. A. Evans, of Washington, D. C., 
chief of the Office of Extension Work 
South, and were attended by many Fed- 
eral and State officials. “The extension 
work involves the services of at least 220 
Negro agents and costs about $300,000 an- 
nually. 
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URGES FEDERAL PARTICI- 
PATION. 
National a Fayors 


Department of Education and 
Federal Aid to Schools. 


The of a Federal de- 
partment 
officer at its head, 
cent the 


mittee of the National Economic League, 


establishment 


of education, with a cabinet 
is indorsed by 90 per 
of members of a special com- 
and by 70 per cent of the mempership of 
the organization. Among the committee 
are the following well-known educators; 
aul Hanus, of Harvard University; 
David Starr Jordan, chancellor emeritus 
of Leland Stanford Junior University ; 
President Kenneth C, M. Sills, of Bow- 


doin College; Payson Smith, State com- 


missioner of education for Massachu- 
setts; President William T. Foster, of 
Reed College, and President Robert E. 


Vinson, of the University of Texas. 
Federal promotion, financial and other- 
wise, of rural education throughout the 
country is advocated by the committee, 
and also Government to colored 
schools of the South, particularly those 
Voca- 


aid 
located in rural communities. 
tional education 
minimum 
than the wages of skilled artisans” 
urged. 

That of 
the public schools and colleges be made 
available to the workers of America in 
the form of systematic courses of instruc- 
tion—employes being invited to cooper- 
ate in facilitating arrangements for such 
instruction "—is the opinion almost 
ail the members of the league. 


guidance and a 
“not 


and 


for teachers less 


wage 
are 


41 


the educational resources 


of 





ON A PERMANENT BASIS 
NOW. 


The National Research Council Has an 
Endowment and a Home. 





The National Research Council, a co- 
operative organization of leading scien- 
tific and technical men of the country for 
the promotion of scientific research and 
the application and dissemination of sci- 
entific knowledge for the benefit of the 
national welfare, has elected the follow- 
ing officers for the year beginning July 
1, 1920: Chairman, H. A. Bumstead, pro- 
fessor of physics and director of the 
Sloane physical laboratory, Yale Uni- 
versity; first vice chairman, C, D. Wal- 
cott, president of the National Academy 
of Sciences and secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution ; vice chair- 
man, Gano Dunn, president of the J. G, 
White Engineering Corporation, New 
York; third vice chairman, R. A. Milli- 


second 


kan, professor of physics, University of 
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Chicago; permanent secretary, Vernon 
Kellogg, professor of biology, Stanford 
F. L. Ransome, 
Academy of 


University ; treasurer, 
treasurer of the National 
Sciences. 

The council was organized in 1916 un- 
der the auspices of the National Academy 
of Sciences to mobilize the scientific re- 
sources of America for work on war prob- 
lems and reorganized in 1918 by an Exec- 
of the President on a per- 
manent peace-time basis. Although co- 
operating with various Government sci- 


utive order 


entific bureaus it is not controlled or sup- 
ported by the Government. It has re- 
cently received an endowment of $5,000,- 
000 from the Carnegie Corporation, part 
of which is to be expended for the erec- 
tion of a suitable building in Washing- 
ton for the joint use of the council and 
the National Academy of Sciences. Other 
gifts have been made to it for the carry- 
ing out of specific scientific researches 
under its direction. 


FEDERAL APPROPRIATION FOR 
INDUSTRIAL REHABILI- 
TATION. 


The Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation announces that the new law to pro- 
vide for the vocational rehabilitation of 
persons disabled in industry or otherwise, 
and their return to civil employment, ap- 
propriates for this purpose $750,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and 
for the next three fiscal years $1,000,000, 
annually. This money will be divided 
among the States in the proportion which 





| THE EDUCATION PLANK IN | 
THE REPUBLICAN 
PLATFORM. 


We indorse the principle of Fed- 
| eral aid to the States for the 
| purposes of vocational and agri- 
tural training. 

Wherever Federal money is de- 
| voted to education such education 
| must be so directed as to awaken 
| in the youth the spirit of America 
| and a sense of patriotic duty to 

the United States. 

A thorough system of physical 
education for all children up to 
the age of 19, including adequate 
| health supervision and instruction, 
| would remedy conditions revealed 
| by the draft and would add to the 
| economic and industria! strength 
| ofthe Nation. National leadership 

and stimulation will be necessary 

to induce the States to adopt a 
| wise system of physical training. 




















their population bears to the total popula. 
tion of the United States, with the pro- 
viso that each State must match the Fed- 
eral money expended in the State by an 
equal amount of State or local money, 


THE SCHOOL SITUATION IN THE 
SOUTH. 





(Continued from page 1.) 
of children to be 
far greater in the 


First, the number 
educated is relatively 
South. 
Second, the South 
are much less per capita than in other 
parts of the United States. 
Third, the population of the South is 


organiza- 


property values in 


too sparse for efficient school 
tion. 

Naturally the Negro plays a part in all 
these, but only a part, and it is not neces- 
sary to consider him separately except in 
connection with the third item. 

To show the difference in the sections 
in these respects, let us compare the con- 
ditions in three groups of States: 

1. The eleven States which cast their 
fortunes with the in the 
Civil War, namely, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, and Texas. These constitute 
what is usually called “The South.” 

2. Eleven representative States of the 
East and the Middle West in which the 
population distributed fairly evenly 
and the conditions are generally favor- 
able to public education, namely, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York, New 
Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Iowa, 
as typical of 


Confederacy 


is 


Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, Illinois, 
These may be 
“The North.” 

3. The 11 States of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Plateau and _ the 
namely, Montana, Wyoming, 
New Mexico, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, Ne- 


Jersey, 


considered 


Pacific coast, 


Colorado, 


vada, Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia. These constitute “ The West.” 


Children are Numerous in the South. 

In every southern State, children of the 
public school age—that is, 5 to 18S—exceed 
the number of adult males, upon whom 
the burden of maintaining the children 
may be supposed to rest. Florida has rela- 
tively fewer children than the neighbor- 
ing States. A thousand male adults in 
are expected to provide for 
1,343 school children; in Alabama, for 
1,323; in Mississippi, for 1,370; in North 
Carolina, for 1,401; and in South Caro- 
lina, the ntost prolific State in the Union, 
for 1,510. The average for the 11 South- 
ern States is 1,279 children between 5 
and 18 years old to every thousand men, 

Not So Many in the North. 

The difference in the Northern States 

is marked, The corresponding average of 


Georgia 

















7S. 
and 
any 
of the other 10 States selected; that is, 
731 to each thousand adult males, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, and Jer- 
sey lave only a few more, but the number 
is considerably greater a little farther 

Pennsylvania has larger families, 
1,000 men maintain S27 children of 
Iowa does still bet- 


11 States representing that group is 
New York, all 
practices, has fewer children than 


medern in its ideas 


New 


west 
and 
the public school age. 
ter at SSL, and Wisconsin shows 937. 

All these are old States, and in practi- 
cally every part of them the population 
is as permanently established as the exi- 
gencies of American life permit. The 
characteristics of the people are fixed. 
In agriculture, manufacture, trade, and 
transportation they are enterprising and 
intelligent, and they prosper. 

Fewer Still in the West. 


In the 11 States of the western group, 
children are markedly fewer than in the 
Nevada has only a third 
as many children 5 to 18 as it has men; 
Wyoming has fewer than half, and Cali- 
fornia and Montana a little than 
half. Utah and New Mexico are the only 
States of this group in which the children 
The average of 


other sections. 


more 


5 to 18 exceed the men. 
this group of States is only 586. 

The Western States have not entirely 
outlived the pioneer stage. Women were 
few and children were fewer on the cat- 
tle ranches and in the mining camps of 
the generation, and their numbers 
have not yet caught up with the stand- 


past 


ards of the settled communities. 
Property Values Compared With the Number 
of Children. 

The desolation which the Civil War 
cause has not yet been repaired. More 
than half a century has passed and a 
new generation is on the stage, but the 
evolution of a new industrial and social 
system is not complete. Especially rapid 
progress has been made in the past 20 
years and the future is rosy with prom- 
ise: but economically the South has still 
a long way to go before it can catch the 
Bther sections of the Union. 

The census statistics of 1912 are the 
latest available on the wealth of the sev- 
eral States. Tremendous increases have 
occurred since that time in property val- 
ues, and in the nature of things the in- 
crease must have been relatively greater 
in some States than in others. There is 
no reliable way of measuring those dif- 
ferences, and we must use data eight 
years old upon the assumption that les- 
sons drawn from them are substantially 
true to-day. 

At that time (1912) the estimated true 
value of all the property in Mississippi 
2,231 for each child 
North 


amounted to only 
between 5 and 18 in the State. 
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Carolina had $2,471 per child, and South 
Carolina had $2,604. Georgia, Tennes- 
see, and Alabama were a little better off, 
and Arkansas and Virginia had still a 
little more, Florida’s wealth amounted 
to $4,553 per child 5 to 18, Texas is the 
only southern State to exceed $5,000 per 
child; the development of the oil indus- 


try has added greatly to her property 
values. The average for the 11 States 


of the group was $3,449 per child. 

It is very different in the East and the 
Middle West. Iowa, with $15, per 
child, is the wealthiest State of the se- 
lected group, and surpasses New York by 
pearly $2,000. Illinois next to New 
York with $10,808, and New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, and Massachusetts follow with 
$8,922, $8,582, and $8,088, respectively. 
Wisconsin with $6,832 has less wealth per 
child than any other State in this group, 
largely because of the fact that she has a 
larger proportion of children than the 
others, The average of this group of 
States is $9,228 per child. 

The Western States are the wealthiest 
in the Union, and Nevada leads them all 
with $30,698 per child of public-school 
age; but in the entire State, one of the 
greatest in extent in the country, there 
are not many children as in any 
southern city of 75,000 inhabitants, Cali- 
fornia has $16,898 per child and ranks 


~~ 


Is 


as 


next to Nevada. Montana possesses 
$13,170 for every child, and Ore- 


zon, Colorado, Washington, and Wyoming 
all have more than $10,000. New Mexico, 
with only $4,966, seems out of place in 
such company, but she is far richer in 
children than the others of the group 
with the exception of Utah; and that ac- 
counts for much of the difference. 


Why the Southern Population Is Sparse. 


The one great industry of the South 
in the past was agriculture, and that not 
of the intensive type. The principal 
crops, cotton, sugarcane, and tobacco, re- 
quired large areas for their production, 
and though most of the arable land was 
constantly under cultivation the number 
of men required to do the work was 
small, as compared with the acreage. 

In recent years a great change has 
come over the aspect of the South. Cot- 
ton factories have sprung up at every 
waterfall, and general manufacturing has 
gained a foothold that seems almost 
miraculous to one who has witnessed the 
change throughout its progress. Agri- 
culture itself has seen a great transfor- 
mation. Truck farming has been widely 
introduced to supply the northern 
markets with early vegetables; and im- 
proved methods with better seed have re- 
duced the acreage required for specified 
results. Diversified farming is more and 
more practiced. 


| 
| 





il 


All this tends to increase the density ef 
the population. The effect is increasingly 
apparent Nevertheless, the impress of 
the old order has not passed though the 
old order is no more. Cotton is still the 
staple crop in a large part of the South, 
half bale to the acre is still the 
average yield of thousands of farms, 
The population is still seattered cor- 
respondingly. Greatly increased immil- 
gration the only remedy. That in- 
crease promoted by forces now in 
operation, but long years will be re- 
quired to bring about the complete set- 
of the South, even though the 
rate of increase be accelerated in geomet- 
rical ratio. 

The effect of the present condition 
upon the sehools is easily understood, 
Separate schools for the two races are 
accepted as a permanent policy, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, and North Carolina are 
the only Southern States which have an 
average of more than 10 white children 
of public-school age to the square mile of 
territory." Alabama, Georgia, and South 
Carolina have between 8 and 9; Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas have be- 
tween 6 and 8; Texas has 4.6, and 
Florida has only 3. No State in the 
South has as many as 10 Negro children 
per square mile, on the average. South 
Carolina has the greatest number, namely, 
9.7; Mississippi is next in order with 
7.7, and Georgia has 7.2. The average is 
considerably less in the other States, 
Tennessee with 3.4, Arkansas with 38, 
Florida with 1,9, and Texas with 0.9 have 
the lowest averages, 

Compare these averages with those of 
the Northern States. In them the Negro 
population is a negligible quantity, and 
separation is not practiced except to a 
limited extent in a few cities. Massachu- 
setts shows an average of 106.9 children 
5-18 to the square mile, and New Jersey 
98.5, Connecticut has 61.5; New York, 
50.9, and Pennsylvania nearly as many, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa have 
lower averages at 13.4, 12.7, and 10.5, re- 
spectively, but the average for the group 
is 29.1, 

This means that on the average every 
square mile of the area of the Northern 
States contains nearly enough children 
to give a teacher a full quota of pupils; 
but in the South more than four times 
the area must be drawn upon to produce 
the same number of white pupils, and 
eight times that area is required to ob- 
tain an equal number of Negro pupils. 

It is apparent what this means in the 
organization of graded schools, in the 
efficiency of instruction, and in economy 
of expenditure, 

i The “ school population in 1918" used in 
these calculations is estimated, and the figures 
are likely to be modified by the Census of 1929. 
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In the West the number of children is 
very gmall, less than one to the square mile 
in many of States. “The highest 
average of the Washington, 
which 
Colorado, 2.5; 
shade off almost 
But the population is not so 
distributed as in the South. 
out the West irrigation is the 
mon in the matter of population, 
Wherever there is water there is a thriv- 
ing community; without water there is 
nothing. Along the of which 
there are few, the lands are all occupied 
as far as the water will reach, Beyond 
is the desert. Miles of it. 
Thriving cities in the 
gated areas; prosperous 
the river valleys; mining 
hills overhung with the smoke of smel- 
ters; stupendous mountains, and vast 
stretches of greasewood and sage brush. 
These are typical of the West. Schools? 
To be sure. Good ones, too; but they are 
not on the mountain tops nor in the sage 
brush with the coyotes. The figures 
which include those regions and show a 
population as attenuated as the mountain 
absolutely nothing to indicate 
education where the 


the 
group is in 


California 


shows 5.4. has 3.9; 


Oregon, 2, and the others 
to the vanishing point, 
generally 
Through- 


sine qua 


streams, 


midst of irri- 
settlements in 
towns in the 


air mean 
the conditions of 





people are, 


Comparison of certain educational conditions in three sections of the United States. 
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Conclusion. 
To return to the southern schools and 
‘sum up”: 

The burden of education is for the 
South more than 50 per cent greater than 
for the Northern States and more than 
twice as great as for the Western States. 

2. With larger numbers of children the 
South has smaller wealth. The North 
nearly three times as much wealth 
in proportion to the number of children to 
and the West has nearly four 
times as much. If the money were there 
the rest would be easy. It is recorded 
that in a certain isolated family in a 
Western State there were two children. A 
school room was rented for them at pub- 
lic expense, a teacher was provided at 
the salary customary in that section, and 
a janitor was employed to care for the 
school room. It happened that the school 
room was the bed room in which the chil- 
dren slept, the teacher was their mother, 
and the janitor was their father. But in 
that district the enrollment and attend- 
ance reached 100 per cent for the year. 
That is an extreme case, perhaps, but it 
is not at all unusual in the North and 
West to provide board and lodging in a 
village for pupils when it is cheaper to do 
so than to furnish a teacher and a build- 
ing for them near their own homes, 


has 


be f ducated, 
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Such arrangements are not for the 
South. If there is enough money to pro- 
vide good teachers for all the pupils who 
can be reached in the ordinary way, the 
average southern school board rejoices, 
Compulsory attendance laws in many 
cases mean little: it is exceedingly diffi- 


cult those who wish 
to attend, 
That is frequently the 
due chiefly to 
tional poverty, 


properly for 
bother 


attitude, 


to care 
with the others? 
and it is 
educa- 


so why 


paucity of funds 


in short. 


8. Graded schools are maintained in 
the southern cities and villages as in 
cities and villages all over the country. 


Consolidation of schools is practicable in 


many communities, but as yet there are 
fewer consolidgted: schools than there 
should be. Good roads will encourage 


consolidation. 

Southern 
ing all the much is yet 
done. The of South 
says his State will make a fine showing 
in two years. Alabama and Virginia 
have been thoroughly “surveyed” and 
have revised their consequence. 


school 
time, but 
governor 


improy- 


to be 


systems are 


Carolina 


laws in 


Texas is in the midst of an energetic 
“better schools” campaign. And the 
leaven is working in the other States 


also, 
Here are the figures: 

































































| Est . | ; . . 
| Esti- P Sa g Average number of chil- 
| Children | Number! mated Children! _ Children pete a 18in et dren per square mile 
Adult | between of | true _ | between) Value of : , (1918). 
" males 5and18 | children | value of | 5and 18 | property| Land. } 
Btate. (census jyears of age} to each all in 1912 er —a at - 
1910). (census 1,000 | property| (esti- child. 
1910). men. 912). mated). White. Negro. Total. |W hite. | Negro. Total. 
ay ly a SPs os a Sot) ee seated _ <3 
Millions. | Sq. miles. 
ere 523, 532 626 , 093 1,196 32,290 | 640,199 $3,577 40, 262 466, 483 211,501 678,455 11.6 5.3 | 16.9 
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SOME OF THE NEW BOOKS. 


ty Jonn D. Wotcorr and Epira A, Wricut. 








Ayres, Lronarp P. An index number for 
State school systems. New York City, 
Russell Sage Foundation [1920]. 70 p. 
"Ho 

A study of State school systems, showing 
the ranking of the States based on the fol- 
lowing data: (1) Per cent of school popu- 
lation attending school daily; (2) average 
days attended by each child of school age; 
(3) average number of days schools were 
kept open; (4) per cent that high school 
attendance was of total attendance; (5) 
per cent that boys were of girls in high 
schools: (6) average annual expenditure 
per child attending; (7) average annual 
expenditures per child of school age; (8) 
average annual expenditures per teacher 
employed; (9) expenditure per pupil for 
purposes other than teachers’ salaries; (10) 
expenditure per teacher for salaries, 

Corr, Henry Freperick. Education for 
democracy. New York, The Macmillan 
company, 1920. 275 p. 12°. 

“Democracy to-day,” says the author, 
“needs a dominating spiritual purpose. It 
needs a religious ideal, one that will be 
freely discovered and adopted through re- 
ligious education.” 

Gurick, LurHer Hatsrey. A philosophy 
of play. New York, Boston [ete.] C, 
Scribner’s sons [1920] 291 p. 12°. 

Foreword by Joseph Lee. 

The last message of Dr. Gulick to those 
interested in the recreation movement. The 
result of 20 years of experiment and obser- 
vation in the field of play. 

Kimkpatrick, Epwirn A. _ Imagination 
and its place in education. Boston, 
New York [ete.] Ginn and company 
[1920] 214p. 12°. 

Bibliography : p. 209-214, 

Part I deals with Imagination and re- 
lated acitivities; Part II with The imagina- 
tive life of children, and Part III with 
School subjects and the imagination. Pre- 
sents concrete facts as to the imagination 
of individual children and adults under va- 
rious circumstances. Shows the relation of 
the imagination to other mental processes 
and its pedagogical significance in the school 


with the preservation of the influence and 
character of the American college.” 

The book contains a collection of papers by 
various authors covering the entire field of 
college teaching both in general and in par- 
ticular. Part 1, The introductory studies, 
comprises history and present tendencies of 
the American college, by 8, P. Duggan; pro- 
fessional training for college teaching, by 
S. E. Mezes; and general principles of 
college teaching, by Paul Klapper, the edi- 
tor of the volume. President Mezes, after 
commenting in his paper on the general 
lack of professional training among college 
teachers, proposes the establishment of a 
three-year graduate course for training 
young men to become college instructors, 

The remainder of the volume consists of 
papers on the pedagogy of 25 leading sub- 
jects of the college curriculum, each written 
by a specialist in that particular subject, 
These essays are grouped according as they 
relate to the natural sciences, the social 
sciences, languages and literatures, the fine 
arts, and vocational subjects, and in many 
cases are followed by special bibliographies, 
Included are papers on Teaching the history 
of education, by Dr, H. H, Horne, and on 
Teaching educational theory, by Dr. F. BE, 
Solton. The book is an important contribu- 
tion to the literature of higher education. 


MeriamM, Junius L, Child life and the 


curriculum, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N, Y., 
World book company, 1920. xii 538 p. 
42”. 

The accepted curriculum of American 
public schools is traditional and out of 
touch with modern life, while there is a 
growing demand that the course of study 
be more closely adapted to the normal activi- 
ties of boys and girls outside of school. So 
runs the theme of the present volume writ- 
ten by the professor of school supervision 
and superintendent of university schools of 
the University of Missouri, The book is 
essentially a record of the educational work 
carried on during the past decade in the 
University elementary school at Columbta, 
Mo., which dispenses with the three R's, 
textbooks, recitations, and other procedure 
of the traditional school, 


subjects. 


Snmowater, N, D, 
school officers. 


A handbook for rural 
Boston, New York 


Kiarrer, Paut, ed. College teaching; 
studies in methods of teaching in the 
college. Yonkers on Hudson, N, Y., 
World book company, 1920, xvi, 583 p. 
12°. 

An extensive literature exists on general 
problems of education and on elementary 
and secondary education, but the literature 
on college education in general and on 
college pedagogy in particular is surpris- 
ingly undeveloped. This book, which is a 
pioneer in its field, aims to stimulate an 
interest in the quality of college teaching 
and to initiate a scientific study of college 
pedagogy. In the introduction President 
Nicholas Murray Butler commends a care- 
ful reading of the yolume “not only to the 
great army of college teachers and college 
students, but to that still greater army of 
those who, whether as alumni or as par- 
ents or as citizens, are deeply concerned 





[etc.] Houghton Mifflin company 
[1920] 213 p. illus, 12°, 


A handbook for rural school trustees to 
help them to a more intelligent understand- 
ing of the important work which they are 
called upon to perform, Gives information 
concerning school administration and su- 
pervision, school management, the school 
plant, ete. 


Statistics oF STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS, 


1917-18. Prepared by the statistical 
division of the Bureau of education un- 
der the supervision of H, R, Bonner, 
Washington, Government printing of- 
fice, 1920. 155 p. 8. (Bulletin, 1920, 
No. 11) 


Advance sheets from the biennial sur- 
yey of education, 1916-1918, 
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Statistics of public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, giving figures on school at. 
tendance, enrollment of pupils, length of 
school term, school mortality, teachers, 
school buildings, value of public-school 
property, the school debt, receipts, expendi- 
tures, and colored schools: Tilustrated by 
graphs. 


Strayer, Grorce Drayton and ENGEt- 
nanpt, N. L. The classroom teacher 
at work in American schools. New 
York, Cincinnati [ete.] American book 
company [1920] 400 p. 12°, 


This volume treats of the organization 
and administration of public education, as 
well as of the technique employed by the 
teacher in his daily work. The authors 
assume that there will be more and more 
cooperation between administrators and 
teachers and therefore teachers must better 
understand the organization of the school 
system in which they are employed, This 
volume furnishes the knowledge necessary 
for such cooperation, 





EDUCATION IN THE 
PERIODICALS. 


By Henry R, Evana, 


In the Educational Review, for June, 
“ Education in the Army ” is discussed by 
©. R. Mann. He describes the “ applica- 
tory ” method of instructing recruits who 
have had less than an eighth-grade school- 
ing. The essential elements of this 
method, which was developed by the 
Army, are a series of “ definite, concrete 
jobs or projects which the soldier must 
work out and accomplish mainly by his 
own effort, and the definition of the 
standards of achievement which he must 
attain before the job is completed,” Ste- 
phen S. Colvin, writing on “ The validity 
of psychological tests for college en- 
trance,” says that their diagnostic values 
have yet to be demonstrated; but their 
prognostic values have been definitely es- 
tablished. M. V. O'Shea, in his paper, “ Is 
the professional training of teachers 
illiberal ” makes a plea for more special 
professional study. The criticism so often 
made that teachers’ colleges, schools of 
education, and the like have pushed 
formal, mechanical methods to the front, 
and have relegated cultural subjects to 
the rear, the writer considers entirely er- 
roneous. “ Cooperation between industry 
and the colleges” is urged by Hollis God- 
frey, who declares that the shortage of 
men trained in management is truly 
alarming. Harlan Updegraff discusses 
“The participation of teachers in school 
management,” and suggests a tentative 
plan by which such participation may be 
brought about, 

In the School Review, for May, H, O, 
Rugg treats with considerable elabora- 
tion “ Rating scales for pupils’ dynamic 
qualities; standardizing methods of judg- 
ing human character.” The writer pre- 
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sents a new type of rating scale for judg- 


ing high school or college students, based 


primarily on self-improvement through 
self-rating 


the dynamic as well as the intellectual 


It provides a classification of 


qualities of a pupil. It is suggested for 
administra- 


school 


the consideration of 


tors that each student should rate him- 
self at least once each year; and should 
also be rated by each of his instructors 
and the principal. The 
forms for accomplishing the ratings are 
“Adequate support 


if possible by 


given in the article. 
of higher education from the standpoint 
of the State” is discussed in the same 
number by R. M. Hughes; and “ Junior 
high school mathematics,” by KE. R. Bres- 
lich. The latter presents a program for 
the three years of the junior high school, 

Dallas L. Sharp, in the Atlantic 
Monthly, for June, treats “ Education for 
individuals.” He says that history must 
be made “the study 
arch” 
King James version of the Bible because 
Kdward Yeo- 


keystone in the 


; and lays particular stress on the 


of iis literary implications. 


mans, in his “ The school shop,” also in 
the Allantic Monthly, contends that hand- 
work can not be postponed to the high 


school and technical school period, but 
shouid be given a place in the elementary 
eurrieulum. 

The American Journal of Sociology, for 
May, contains an illuminating article on 
“Americanization: ifs meaning and fune- 
tion,” in which the writer, Carol Arono- 
vici, contends that the main difficulties in 
acquiring English are due to the lack of 
school facilities provided for the immi- 
grants, the low grade of teachers, and the 
fact that adult foreigners, during 
their first vears in this country, must de- 


most 


vote their energies to earning their living 
occupations 
unfit for 


in ill-paid and exhausting 

which 

mental effort. 
The Journal of 


March, presents “ Psychological tests as 


leave them physically 


tpplicd Psychology, for 


diagnostic of vocational aptitudes in col- 
lege women,” by Elsie 
“Army Tests at the University of Minne- 
Van Wagenen. In the 
former article the writer says that com- 


Murray, and 
sota,” by M. J. 


parison of the student’s own vocational 
choice with the various test-scores demon- 
strates a fairly high degree of corre- 


spondence between individual ambition 
and experimental findings. 

Education, for June, contains an in- 
teresting “The 


basis of education,” by G. V. Price. 


sociological 


The 


article on 


writer contends that the universities are - 


the strategic points in the campaign of 
social education, and says that more time 
should be given to sociology and the social 


sciences. The need of more efficient in- 


struction in hygiene in the rural schools 
is discussed by L. A. Averill, in his paper 
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on “ Revitalizing the rural school curric- 
ulum.” He declares that there is a 
woeful lack of knowledge of farm and 
Village sanitation among country people. 
Henry L. Clapp, in “ Pupils joy in school 
work,” argues for greater self-expression 
on the part of pupils. 


THE SCHOOL’S SEVEREST TEST. 


(Continued from page 2.) 
ers, and having an aggregate enrollment 
of about 20,000 pupils. A number of new 
schools have been organized since, and in 
instances considerable sums, reaching 
$7,000 in one case, have been expended 
for the purchase of additional sites. In 
Koreans 


addition to the Japanese, the 


and Chinese have established language 
schools, some 22 in number with about 40 
teachers and approximately. 2,000 chil- 
dren. 

Almost all of these schools are of ele- 
mentary grade, though there are a few 
kindergartens, and in 11 schools the work 
parallels the Territorial high schools, in 
part at least. In all instances the teach- 
ers of the Japanese schools are brought 
direct from Japan for the purpose. They 
ure certified teachers in their home coun- 
try and, in a number of cases, are recom- 
mended to the local Japanese by the edu- 
cational department of Japan. None of 
the teachers were born or educated in 
Hawaii. Many of them are Buddhist 
priests, wholly unacquainted with Eng- 
lish, and out of sympathy with American 
ideals and institutions. 

The daily sessions of these schools vary 
with different schools. In some in- 
stances, though not in many, children at- 
tend the Japanese language school from 
G a. m. to 8.30 a. m., when they leave 
for the publie schools. In other schools 
so long, the 


or 7.30 a. m. 


the morning session is not 
children arriving at 7 a. m. 
for a session of an hour or an hour and 
a half, 
after the public school has dismissed, gen- 


There is also an afternoon session 


erally for an hour, but in some cases for 
an hour and a halt. 

Many of the children have no break- 
fast before leaving their homes, but take 
cold food along with them, which they 
eat on the way or between the morning 
session of the Japanese school and that 
of the public school. 

The opinion is almost universal among 
the teachers of the public schools that 
these language schools are a serious drag 
upon their own efforts. It is pointed out 
that the child's attention is divided; that 
in many instances, particularly with the 
younger children, they are stupid with 
sleep and do not respond readily; and 
that the method which the Japanese 
teacher employs in conducting recitations 











== 
is diametrically opposed to that employed 


by the 
recitations are largely the verbatim repe- 


public-school teacher. Japanese 
tition of the words of the text, repeated, 
it should be said, in a sing-song manner; 
teachers of the public school are seeking 
expression in the 
child's language of the meaning 
which he has gotten from what he hag 
read. The two methods clash, and thus, 
it is asserted, the going is heavy for the 


for the spontaneous 


owl 


public-school teacher. 
Compensations. 

In comparing Territorial and mainland 
educational conditions, the comparison is 
by no means against the Territory in all 
particulars. 

In no section of the States have the 
found the 

behaved, 


members of the commission 
children universally better 
cleaner, and neater in their appearance, 
more attentive to work, more amenable 
to the suggestions of the teachers, or 
more courteous and polite than are the 
children of the islands. 
where report that they have few prob- 
lems growing out of the ill behavior of 
children or of parents. 

The climatic conditions, too, are ideal 


Teachers every- 


the year around for school attendance 
and for carrying on those out-of-door ae- 
tivities which the progressive teachers of 
the States are always on the alert to 
utilize to the fullest. 


fore, feel that in these respects are to be 


Teachers, there- 


found compensations for many of the dif- 


ficulties and disadvantages which have 


been mentioned, 
Occupational Needs and Opportunities. 


The occupations of the Hawaiian Is- 
Jands center about the two chief indus- 
tries—the growing and milling of sugar 
eane and the growing and canning of 
pineapples, While the production of 
pineapples has increased enormously in 
the past 19 years, rising from 2,000 cases 
in 1901 to 5,071,976 cases in 1919, never- 
theless it is still the industry 
which comprises the greater part of the 
and industrial activities of 
It is in this industry, too, 


sugar 


commercial 
the islands. 
and in associated and related industries, 
that 
open to the people of Hawaii are to be 
found. 

Obviously, the educational system of 
Hawaii must take into account the spe- 
cific opportunities for employment which 
the sugar industry affords in all its 
phases. 


the great bulk of the occupations 


The Public School in Relation to Island Needs. 


A course of school study and training 
which is limited to the usual academic 
subjects would ignore almost entirely the 
very heart of the life and work of the 


islands. Such a course, beyond that gen- 
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eral preparation through securing liter- 
acy Which an academic course gives, 
would in nowise minister in any practical 
way either to the success of the indi- 
yidual in his attempts to find a vocation 
to which he is adapted and in which 
he would derive satisfaction, or to the 
needs of the industries themselves. 
side of teaching, the islands offer com- 
paratively few opportunities in the pro- 
fessions; therefore, the great mass of the 
children and young people now in the 
schools, if they are to become stable, self- 
supporting, worthy members of society, 
must find their opportunities either in 
agriculture itself or in occupations di- 
rectly related to agricultural enterprises, 
Aside, then, from the core of work run- 
ning throughout the entire system from 
the kindergarten to the university which 
should properly make for literacy, for 
culture, for general information, for cath- 
olicity of view and of interest, the 
school, at every step of the way, should 
be laying a foundation for occupational 
success. 
Recommendations. 

1. The work of the school system in all 
its parts, to be so shaped that much at- 
tention shall be given to preparing young 
people to meet the occupational needs and 
opportunities of the islands. 

2. Lengthen the school day for the ele- 


mentary and high schools to seven or 
eight hours, distributing the time ap- 


proximately as follows: Give three hours 
daily to the intensive study of cultural 
subjects; two or three hours to work with 
the hands in shops and laboratories, in 
cooking and sewing rooms, in school and 
home gardens and on the school farm; 
and two hours to play and recreational 
activities. 

8. Provide a Territorial board of seven 
school commissioners, to be appointed 
as now by the governor. Make the Ter- 
ritorial board the official and responsible 
head of the school system, with authority 
to appoint the superintendent and to ap- 
point members of county boards and to 
define the duties of each. 

4. Through appointment by the Terri- 
torial board, provide county boards of 
education, and delegate to them large au- 
thority in all matters of detail. 

5. Provide a reserve fund from which 
money can be borrowed as needed by the 
Schools to be repaid as taxes are collected, 

6. Bring the high schools closer to the 
people by organizing junior high schools 
at central points and transport pupils 
thereto at public expense. 

7. Provide a supervisor for the high 
schools, 

8. Make the present Territorial laws 
concerning supervision of all private 
Schools (not the foreign-language schools) 
effective, 
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9. Completely reorganize the Terri- 
torial normal school. Raise the normal- 
school entrance requirements gradually 
until only high-school graduates are ad- 
mitted and for a two-year course. 

10. Organize a kindergarten class or 
classes in every public school in the Terri- 
tory. 

11. For purpose of closer supervision 
organize the schools of the islands into 
groups, placing each under an efficient 
group principal, 

12. Abolish all foreign-language schools, 
except for foreign children who can never 
become American citizens, but provide op- 
portunity in the public school wherever 
the demand is suflicient for the study of 
oriental languages, classes in the same to 
be held for one hour per day at the close 
of the regular school session, in the pub- 
lic-school classrooms by teachers regu- 
larly employed by the Territorial depart- 
ment of education. 

13. To carry into effect the school pro- 
gram which the commission recommends, 
considerable increases in financial sup- 
port are required, 





PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 
MEET. 





The National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations held its 
twenty-fourth annual conference on child 
welfare in Madison, Wis., June 3-8, 1920, 
All sessions: were held in the assembly 
room of the capitol. 

State Superintendent Cary, in his ad- 
dress of welcome, said: “ Teaching must 
compete reasonably with stenography,. 
which it does not now. If this Nation 
is to prosper, we must pay for our edu- 
cation, and we must not be content until 
100 per cent of the children have had the 
same opportunity that the best of them 
have had.” 

Gov. Philipp told the congress what 
had been done in Wisconsin to take care 
of the children in schools, institutions, 
hospitals, and general welfare work. He 
announced that he had just signed a bill 
making $75 per month the minimum 
wage for teachers in Wisconsin. He 
severely criticized the moving-picture 
shows as they are to-day, and advocated 
a stronger censorship over them. 

E. A. Fitzpatrick, secretary of the 
board of education, pointed out in his 
address that parent-teacher associations 
must thoroughly inform themselves re- 
garding the whole community and must 
be interested in all movements to raise 
the standard of living in the community; 
must be interested in the educational in- 
stitutions, the teachers, the texthooks, 
and all details of technique and equip- 





ment concerning the school life of the 
children; they must study the 
tional facilities and educational needs of 
their respective localities, in order that 
they may act intelligently regarding 
them, 

Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, pointed out the 
peril of the teacher shortage. He said: 
“Tt was easy to be patriotic during the 
time of danger and passion. Now, when 
the crest of the wave is past, when there 
is less cooperation, when there is less of 
noise and concentrated enthusiasm, it is 
different, The old world is past, the new 
is gradually emerging. The ideas for 
which we entered the war can not be ob- 
tained merely by tearing down; we face 
the great task of building a new civiliza- 
tion—and that is something that is not 
to be done quickly.” 

Dr. M. V, O'Shea, in conducting the 
round table of departments, suggested 
the following activities for the congress 
for the coming year: A survey of the 
living conditions of teachers in county, 
town, and city; a survey of the condi- 
tions in school buildings affecting the 
health of pupils. He declared that the 
time had come to consider the advisa- 
bility of differentiation in required 
courses for boys and girls in junior and 
senior high schools. He urged the need for 
studying the intellectual and moral effect 
en young people of tobacco, tea, coffee, 
the movies, the pool room, and the dance 
and their effect on secondary education, 
In some localities 70 per cent of the boys 
and girls show the ill effects of these 
influences, he said. 

Resolutions were adopted during the 
conference: (1) Opposing universal mili- 
tary training; (2) indorsing legislation 
to safeguard a woman’s right of citizen- 
ship, so that it be not taken away if she 
marry an alien; (3) appealing for uni- 
versal physical education for boys and 
girls; (4) suggesting that parents and 
teachers pay more attention to the selec- 
tion of good movies for children to see; 
(5) demanding that more money be ap- 
propriated in the present exigencies of 
education; (6) to investigate living con- 
ditions for teachers; (7) approving any 
movement to introduce courses of study 
of child life, grammar grades and high 
schools; (8) te promote greater thrift in 
the home; (9) to work for more appre- 
priate and modest dress for girls and 
women, 

Mrs, Milton P. Higgins, of Worcester, 
Mass., was unanimously elected president 
of the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations. The new 
corresponding secretary is Mrs. George B: 
Chandler, Rocky Hill, Conn.; and Mrs, 
Arthur Watkins, Washington, D. ©. is 
executive secretary. : 


educa- . 
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SCHOOL LIFE. 








A NEW EPOCH IN NEW YORK, 





Three Measures of Unusual Importance Enacted By the State Legislature. 








The State of New York has shown in a 
notable way its appreciation of the im- 
portance of the teacher. In response to a 
pronounced, insistent, State-wide public 
opinion the Legislature with practical 
unanimity, after patient and careful con- 
sideration, passed a bill appropriating 
$20,550,000 for the purpose of increasing 
the salaries of teachers throughout the 
State, and Governor Smith bas signed it. 

Associated with this are two other 
measures in further State recognition of 


the importance of the teacher's service 

one Pk ad new. and higher salary 
schedfles Yor the faculties of our State 
normal schools and the other providing ¢ 
comprehensive, scientific pension system 
John H,. Finley, State 


commissioner of education, 


for teachers. 


Increased Salary Law. 

silary bill 
(Lockwvood-Donohue bill, Laws of 1920, 
ch. 680) is thus summarized by Frank B, 
Gilbert in a recent bulletin, issued by the 
New York State education department: 


The teachers’ increased 


The salary of each teacher employed 
in a common school district under the 
provisions of this act shall not be less 
than at the rate of $800 for a term of 40 
weeks. This means at least $20 a week 
and is effective for the school year. be- 
ginning August 1, 1920. 

In addition to the regular district and 
regular teachers’ quotas, the quota under 
this act to a district employing more than 
one teacher is $250 for each full-time 
teacher, Districts employing but one 
teacher and having an assessed valua- 
tion of over $100,000 will receive a quota 
of $200. Districts employing but one 
teacher and having an assessed valuation 
of $100,000 or less shall receive a quota 
of $200 and in addition $2 for each en- 
tire $1,000 that the assessed valuation 
is less than $100,000. 

Where teachers are employed for a 
school year of less than 40 weeks, the 
quotas will be reduced proportionately. 


In Union Free School Districts. 


In union free school districts of over 
4,500 population having a superintendent 
of schools the minimum salary for ele- 
mentary teachers is $1,000 and for high- 
school teachers is $1,150. The number 
of increments in each case must be not 
less than eight. The quota under the 
new bill is $350 a teacher, which is in 
addition to the regular district and regu- 
lar teachers’ quotas. 

In union free school districts of less 
than 4,500 population maintaining an ap- 
proved academic department, the mini- 
mum salary for elementary teachers is 
$800 and for high-school teachers $900. 
The number of increments in each case 
must be not less than eight. The quota 
is $300 a teacher. 


weeks. 
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In districts not maintaining an aca- 
deinic -partment the salary must be at 
least »00 for the school year of 40 
The quota is $250 a teacher if 
employing more than one teacher. 

All union free school districts main- 
taining academic departments must file 
schedules of salaries effective August 1, 
1920, which shall be not less than those 
prescribed in the bill. Quotas will not 
be apportioned unless such schedules are 
filed with the department. 

It must appear that each teacher who 
has been retained in the school since the 
school year 1918-19 is being paid for the 
school year beginning August 1, 1920, at 
least the amount of the quota apportioned 
under this law on account of such teacher 
in excess of the salary paid under the 
schedule or contract in effect March 1, 
1919. 

Where new positions are created and 
additional teachers employed they must 
be paid according to the schedules 
adopted and filed. 

In Cities Outside of Greater New York. 


In Buffalo and Rochester the salary 
paid for the school year beginning August 
1, 1920, shal! be $400 in addition to the 
sulary under schedules in effect March 1, 
1920. The number of annual increments 
must be at least eight of not less than 
$100 each. 

In Albany, Schenectady, Troy (includ- 
ing Lansingburg), Syracuse, Yonkers, 
Utica, Binghamton, and Niagara Falls 
the minimum salary for elementary teach- 
ers is $1,100 with eight increments not 
fixed. For high-school teachers, mini- 
mum $1,300 with eight increments not 
fixed. The salary to be paid beginning 
August 1, 1920, must be at least $450 over 
the salary under schedules in force 

~ March 1, 1919, except in Syracuse and 
Yonkers, where the increase must be at 
least $550 over such salary. 

In all other cities the minimum sal- 
ary for elementary teachers is $1,000 with 
eight increments not fixed; for high- 
school teachers, $1,150 with eight incre- 
ments not fixed. The salary to be paid 
for the year beginning August 1, 1920, 
must be at least $350 over the salary 
schedules in force March 1, 1919, except 
in Mount Vernon, New Rochelle, White 
Plains, and Lackawanna, in which cities 
the inerense must be at least $550 over 
such salary. 

The quotas to be apportioned under 
this bill are as follows: In Buffalo, Roch- 
ester, Syracuse, Yonkers, Mount Vernon, 
New Rochelle, White Plains, and Lacka- 
wanna, $550 a teacher; in Albany, Sche- 
nectady, Troy (including Lansingburg), 
Utica, Binghamton, and Niagara Falls, 
$450 a teacher; in all other cities the 
quota is $350 a teacher. 

These quotas are apportioned for the 
purpose of aiding cities and school dis- 
tricts in paying the increased salaries of 
teachers provided for in the law and shall 
be applied for such purpose. These 
quotas take the place next year of the 
extra teachers’ quotas of the present year. 
The commissioner of education may with- 
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hold quotas for failure to comply with the 
law. 

The law also grants a quota of $200 
for each year of academic work. This 
replaces the former academic quota, Tt 
also grants $50 for the instruction of each 
nonresident academic pupil in place of 
$40 as provided by last year’s amendment, 

An Improved Pension System. 

The State teachers’ retirement law 
(Lockwood-MeGinnies bill, Laws of 1920, 
} ch. 503) prevides that all teachers not 
already members of existing local muni¢. 
pal systems may elect whether they shal] 
become members of the State system, and 
are given until August 1, 1922, to make 
such determination. 

The system will be managed by a re. 
tirement board as at present. Teachers 
who have attained the age of GO and have 
had 25 years of service in New York State 
muy be retired. Teachers who have had 
3) years of service, regardless of age, 
may retire if they so elect, and they may 
be required to retire at the age of 70, 
Teachers retiring after 35 years of service 
should receive approximately one-half of 
the average annual salary during their 
Jast five years of teaching. If they have 
taught less than 35 years the amount will 
be in proportion to the number of years 
| taught. There are also provisions for 
disability. Teachers who leave the sery- 
ice before being retired will be refunded 
! the full amount of their contribution, to- 
| gether with 4 per cent compound interest, 
| Teachers are required to contribute 4 
| per cent of their salaries, 








| SALARIES OF COUNTY SUPER- 
| INTENDENTS. 

The salaries of county school super- 
intendents show an upward tendency in 
practically all States of the Union. 

| Of the total 2,874 county superintend- 
| ents, reports were recently received by 
the United States Bureau of Education 
from 2,050, stating their salaries. The 
average of all annual salaries in 1920 is 
$1,740. The highest salary is $9,100 and 
the lowest is $100. The range and fre 


quency of salaries is shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Salary. Number receiving, 


$100 to $300 aa 19 
$300 to $499 j, 22 
$500 to $699 siidostliccasaes =. 75 
srae te $3800............_ : 58 
woos te $1,100... 145 
$1,200 to $1,499__ es 363 
$1,500 to $1,799 == = 439 
$1,800 to $2,099 8 426 
$2,100 to $2,399 _________ ‘ 144 
$2,400 to $2,699______- Z ee: 
$2,700 to $2,999________ taagem Set 32 
See oe Sanee.! os 140 
$5,000 and over_____. a 





The American Academy in Rome has 
inaugurated three new fellowships in 
musical composition and three new fel- 
Jowships in landscape architecture. 
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